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biracial state governments proclaimed the values of the free public school systems as a
sine qua non of equal civil rights for blacks, but remained vague about mixed schools
in order to avoid entanglement with the Fourteenth Amendment.
In practice, integrated schools were few and far between. The leap from no
education for slaves to full and equal education for freedmen would have been
enormous under the best of circumstances and good will. Mixed schools had neither.
The hostility of southern whites to any schools for Negroes was widespread and
intense, to say nothing of mixed schools. The attitude of northern whites was
ambivalent, many believing that separate schools for Negroes were the only possible
alternative, some believing they were indeed for the best. And many blacks themselves
were just as glad to get any education. If the choice had to be between some education
with inequality or theoretical equality but no education, they opted for some educa-
tion.
In the 1860s, education for freedmen in the South was still largely a phase of the
civilizing mission that had poured out of the Western nations on the waves of religious,
humanitarian, and philanthropic motives. (See Chapter 14.) Nearly fourscore philan-
thropic societies, mostly in the North, were organized to send teachers to the South.
The American Missionary Society was foremost with over 500 teachers at work by
1864. There were secular associations, too, with headquarters in all the major cities of
the North and Midwest. The societies worked in tandem with the Freedmen's Bureau
of the federal government, the latter providing buildings and the former providing the
teachers for Negro schools, 1,000 in 1867,3,000 in 1868, and 10,000 in 1869.
Joining with the civilizing mission of the freedmen's movement from the North,
a public school movement, largely initiated by black members of state legislatures in
the South, began to enroll increasing numbers of children in school in the 1870s and
1880s. The proportion of black children in southern schools moved from 5 percent in
1850 to 10 percent in 1870 to 35 percent in 1890. It then dropped until 1910, when
it started up again. Some southern states did much better than others; for example, in
1868 Arkansas had 28 percent of its black children in school, by 1870 it had jumped
to 50 percent.
Despite the fact that several hundred thousand freedmen were taught in the
freedmen's schools, private and public alike, and though dozens of colleges were
founded (some eighty by 1895), the hostility of white southerners toward the
civilizing mission never eased. And soon the crusading spirit and subscription funds
from the North began to die down. The sustaining funds then began to come from the
philanthropic foundations that found an outlet in the education of the freed Negroes
of the South.
While segregated schools in practice were being extended to a wider and wider
circle of Negroes at the grass roots level, the policy for the next fifty years was being
fought out at the federal level. Charles Sumner, the abolitionist Radical Republican
who had gained his legal baptism in arguing the Roberts case in Massachusetts, which
he lost, went on to the victory of the Fourteenth Amendment. But for a decade
thereafter he led a continuing but losing fight to put into federal law a prohibition
against segregated schools in the states of the South. His backers in the Sumner